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Character nor Circumstance, — it is only definite special nature that 
can be affected in a given way by ' Circumstances,' — that is, by 
the nature of other things and their position in reference to it." 
Still, granting this initial nature and its continuity of development, 
we recognize that a character may, as we say, change, — that is, at a 
certain stage in its development or arrest of development its attri- 
butes and manifestations may differ from what they formerly were, 
in a way that is not explicable by reference to Circumstance alone. 
There is an analogy between Character as thus regarded and the 
nature of say an acorn which develops into an oak, or a robin's 
egg which develops into a robin. We may note further that it 
is important when we are discusssing " Character" to consider 
whether we refer to a point of time, or a limited period, or a 
whole life. 



Girton College, Cambridge. 



E. E. Constance Jones. 
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Instinct and Reason : An Essay concerning the Relation of In- 
stinct to Reason, with some Special Study of the Nature of Re- 
ligion. By Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. Pp. vii., 569. 
As one lays down this elaborate and systematic volume two re- 
marks are suggested. It is remarkable, first, for its sustained origi- 
nality and constructive power. It is, indeed, a mass of original 
suggestion, with the form of a treatise and the inspiration of a 
single argument. We have here new theories of the nature of — 
too many things to be easily detailed; certainly of such funda- 
mental matters as the physical basis of consciousness, spontaneous 
variation, instinct, impulse, the social organism, the ego, reason, 
morality, and religion ; a variety of purely incidental theories 
making their appearance by the way. When it is added that the 
originality is real and reasoned, the importance of the book will 
be perceived. Into the soundness of its conclusions one cannot go 
far in these few lines to examine. 

The second remark is that this, after the recent work of M. 
Tarde, Professor Baldwin, Professor Royce, and others, is another 
striking sign of the tendency to bring a physiological psychology 
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to bear on social problems. The classic English psychologists, 
from Hobbes to James and John Mill, went into the science with a 
social interest, and were prolific in social applications. But, ex- 
cepting Hobbes and Hartley, they devoted themselves to aspects 
of mental life that could be studied without attention to the body. 
On the other hand, the immense recent developments in psychol- 
ogy have been due to men who came in from physical science and 
had no marked social interest. They have condemned the prem- 
ises from which the associational psychologists drew ethical and 
other social conclusions, but they have offered nothing instead. 
Meanwhile social science itself has been brought face to face with 
problems of human temperament. It is knocking loudly at the 
door of psychology for applicable principles, and in default of 
response is beginning in desperation to employ improvised psy- 
chological principles of its own. I need hardly refer to the Aus- 
trian school of political economy, with its psychology of demand, 
or to such sociological work as that of Professors Patten and Gid- 
dings. It is interesting that just at this juncture a spontaneous 
movement in psychology itself, this time under physiological and 
biological inspiration, should have turned to those problems of 
human faculty with which social science is most concerned. 

Mr. Marshall's chief theses concern the relation of three human 
attributes, — instinct, reason, and the religious sentiment. He 
maintains the bold hypothesis that (in rough terms) reason is iden- 
tical with what Darwin knew as the "tendency to variation." 
That is, our reasoning processes are the psychic side of a physio- 
logical occurrence which is likely to take place in all forms of 
organic life, — a variation from an established type of reaction to 
the environment. All reasoning is according to the accepted doc- 
trine of psychology preparatory to action. When one of the 
organs involved in the reaction of a whole organism is over-stimu- 
lated, that organ is apt to react forcibly, according to its own 
private tendencies to reaction, unmodulated by the influence of 
the other organs, and thus the type of reaction of the whole is 
altered. The author accumulates instances and suggestions to sup- 
port the theory that we have here the source of all biological 
variation. If this be so, the analogy between organic variation 
and the action of reason is clear. Mr. Marshall holds that this 
physiological occurrence is in all cases accompanied by conscious- 
ness, at least in the rudimentary form that he calls mere " mental- 
ity." Where an individual member of the social organism, under 
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circumstances that arouse him, refuses to follow the instincts which 
would make him conform to the established ways of the whole, and, 
deliberating, acts " as he thinks best," he plays the part of an organ 
which, under special stimulus, varies from its appointed share of 
activity, and thus changes the form of a general reaction. And 
Mr. Marshall carries his analogy into the psychological analysis of 
reasoning itself. In the reasoning that precedes choice, — that is 
in all reasoning, — some impulses or ideas leading to impulses are 
emphasized which in the rapid instinctive mental passage that 
would otherwise have occurred would have had no such proportion 
of attention. This conception is wrought out with a fineness of 
detail that cannot here be rendered. 

Reason is thus a peculiar case of instinct. The instinctive ac- 
tivity of the part breaks loose from the modulating restraint of the 
whole ; but the tendencies to action involved are all of the nature 
of instinct. 

Religion, too, is an instinct. It is not necessary to suppose that 
all instincts are wholly definite types of reaction upon the environ- 
ment. The circumstances that call for action are so varying, and 
instincts so supplemented by imitations and habits that in many 
cases the truly instinctive (inherited and purposive) element is 
vague, consisting of a general tendency towards some species of 
action of which the organism may avail itself in different ways. Now 
the order of the ancestral establishment of our instincts influences 
their relative potency, and there is great danger that in cases of un- 
restrained action the "individualistic" instincts will take the lead 
and supplant the social. There is thus need for society's sake of 
some regulative device to restore the balance in our organization 
and make up for the defects of nature's workmanship. This cor- 
rective after-thought of nature Mr. Marshall finds in " the govern- 
ing instinct," — religion. Its function is to restrain us from follow- 
ing our instincts in their original order of precedence ; to give us 
pause so that the social instincts may be heard in counsel and have 
their due weight. Religious seclusion in all its forms, from that 
of the hermitage to that of the protestant "retreat," ceremonies, 
devotions, hours of meditation, self-examination, etc., have the 
office — psychologically viewed — of arresting the individual in the 
round of his selfish activities so that the too frequent supremacy 
of the egoistic instincts, which they owe to their priority, is for- 
feited, and the whole assemblage of instincts have their say. The 
author is not here dealing with the origin of religious ideas, but 
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with their function only, not with the source of a "variation," 
but with the reasons of its selection for survival. His social in- 
terpretation of religious expression, of conversion and of "phallic" 
religions, abounds in fruitful suggestion. Further, he is not at- 
tempting to round in his formula the entire significance of religion 
to the human spirit. The subject, he expressly remarks, has other 
profoundly important aspects ; he (once more) is dealing with re- 
ligion only as regards its evolutionary office and tenure. 

In the development of the argument, religion and reason appear 
for the most part as opposite forces. For reason is in society the 
principle of variation from established social modes of action, and 
religion that arresting power which allows the social instincts to 
overtake and measure their ultimate strength against the egoistic 
instincts. But it must not, therefore, be assumed — so at least the 
present reviewer reads the argument — that reason is a purely indi- 
vidualistic principle ; that the author, like Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
conceives it as identical with enlightened selfishness. When an 
individual " varies" from the function which previous social organ- 
ization has appointed for him, his action is, superficially speaking, 
anti-social and of his own individual initiative. But its ultimate 
ends may be the reverse of individual. An understanding of the 
author's drift here depends wholly upon one's noting which is the 
reacting whole, and which the variant part in question. In social 
matters the variant part is the human individual. But the human 
individual has many instinctive propensities, — some that have social 
purposes, others that have egoistic purposes, and when he " varies" 
from the de facto social system it may be his social instincts that 
are operative. He may be acting for the good of society on his 
own private judgment. If we should take as example some other 
reacting organism than society, some organism, for instance, stand- 
ing "low" in the zoological series, we should be likely to find 
that its parts capable of variation were not in themselves of such 
complex structure as to contain " social" as well as self-preserva- 
tive tendencies. And even in the individuals that compose the 
social organism the egoistic instincts "have the start," and in the 
absence of the religious restraint the danger is great that variation 
from the existing social "type of reaction" will prove to be sel- 
fishly inspired. 

Little note can be taken here of the theories, incidentally pre- 
sented, of the self, of impulse, of belief, of conscience, etc., which 
are likely to excite much attention in the psychological quarter. 
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None of these is more interesting than the form in which Mr. 
Marshall holds the doctrine of mental and physical parallelism, de- 
nying that the cerebral hemispheres are the only physical parts 
whose action is directly correlated with our consciousness, and 
affirming that the action of various lower parts has its equivalent 
in "the field of inattention," and may rise into attentive con- 
sciousness. The theory of the ego which Mr. Marshall connects 
with this, identifying it with "the field of inattention" itself, has 
been called materialistic, but in reality it is a psychological analysis 
only, independent of metaphysical theory. 

It is a merit, in the present state of psychological knowledge and 
controversy, that these imposing theories should be presented quite 
tentatively, as in their author's eyes the most fruitful and defensi- 
ble working hypotheses. There is room here for but little critical 
or questioning remark. If one were asked to point out a logical 
deficiency of the work at large, one might suggest that the author 
seems content in each topic with proving that his hypothesis would 
explain the facts, or is at all events eminently consistent with many 
that we know, without taking any step to prove that it alone would 
explain them. This strikes one forcibly in his endeavor to prove 
that religion is an instinct. One is abundantly instructed by the 
discussion, but one cannot regard the case as made out, even to 
the establishment of the best working hypothesis. So, too, with 
the identification of reason — or its physical equivalent — with vari- 
ation. Would it not require a somewhat elaborate excursion into 
the theory of heredity and the controversies now waging there 
to prove that what Mr. Marshall regards as the sole type of varia- 
tion could ever be transmitted to descendants at all ? 

That the restraint or arrest on which Mr. Marshall most war- 
rantably lays stress should be ascribed to religion as its function 
might seem again a result of looking only one way. It is the 
established practice in psychology to speak in much the same 
terms (the structure of the nervous system inevitably suggests it) 
of the function of — what but reason itself! The rational organi- 
zation of a man interposes a delay in critical circumstances, so 
that all the man's instincts, memories, resources of wisdom in 
general may make themselves felt. There is much need that the 
author's theory should be adjusted to this and similar psycho- 
logical principles which start to the reader's mind, but can hardly 
be reconciled with the author's scheme on the present showing. 

As an attack on the supremacy of reason the work is highly 
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interesting, not only as a fresh outcropping of strong tendencies in 
the philosophy of the century, but as an instance of the way in 
which psychology and physiology begin to be put forward as wit- 
nesses in this cause. The attack is unquestionably powerful, but 
the present writer must defer to another time and place any en- 
deavor to deal with it. 

D. S. Miller. 
Philadelphia. 

University Addresses and University Sermons. By John 
Caird, D.D., LLD., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow. James MacLehose & Sons, 1898. 

As at once the greatest preacher of his time in Scotland and the 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, Dr. John Caird occupied 
a unique position in his own country. These two volumes show, 
though only in an imperfect way, how he employed his position to 
turn the thoughts of the University to the "best things," both in 
literature and life. The "Addresses" were chiefly delivered on 
academic occasions at the opening and closing of the session, the 
"Sermons" in the Bute Hall, which on Sundays is used as a col- 
lege chapel. Both are fittingly dedicated by the editor, the Master 
of Balliol, to the Students of the Glasgow University. All who, 
like the present reviewer, still consider themselves as such, will be 
carried back in reading them to the days when students and outside 
public alike crowded "to hear the Principal," and will be vividly 
reminded of the eloquent voice that is now still. 

To the general reader the "Addresses" will, perhaps, be more 
interesting. They are the work of one who knew better than most 
what a university ought to be, and who, accordingly, strove to 
impress upon the members of his own " the greatness of the world 
and of man's mind." This he does not only by his catholicity, 
shown in the diversity of the subjects chosen (Erasmus, Galileo, 
Bacon, Hume, Butler, are some of them), but by his large grasp of 
the unity of all human endeavor. The editor has done well to 
bring this into prominence by assigning to the essay on the " Unity 
of the Sciences" the first place in this volume. Besides literature, 
science, philosophy, theology, which the above names suggest, the 
"Addresses" include one on "The Science of History," containing 
the important suggestion that the closer mutual intercourse of mod- 
ern times secures individual nations from the corruption and decay 
which overtook most of the great peoples of antiquity ; two upon 



